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{Terstmonceaux Castie.} 


HERSTMONCEAUX CASTLE, SUSSEX. 


From the stern-looking castle of the Norman dynasty, 
with its huge keep, its long array of defensive pro- 
visions, its prison-like windows and inaccessible situa- 
tion—to the manor-house of the Tudor and Stuart 
period, with its sunny bays end oriels, and picturesque 
assemblage of gables, and cheerful prospect, the transi- 
tion was not immediate. There came first a time when 
comfort and somewhat of ornament began to be sought 
after, while security was not overlooked. The form of 
@ castle was still retained, but not the dreariness of it. 
It was thought sufficient for a mansion by means of its 
thick and embattled walls, its strong towers and pierced 
turrets, its moat and drawbridges, to withstand the 
casual attack of any wandering band, although in- 
capable of enduring a regular siege. Of these “ cas- 
tellated mansions” Herstmeonceaux Castle is perhaps 
the finest remaining example; and it is generally 
thought to be the oldest existing edifice constructed of 
brick after the reintroduction of that materia]. It was 
built in 1440, by Sir Roger de Fiennes, who was trea- 
surer to Henry VI., and who obtained from that mo- 
narch a licence “to embattle and fortify his manor- 
house at Herstmonceayx,” and to enlarge his park to 
six hundred acres. This Sir Roger had attended Henry 
V. in his French wars with a retinue of thirty men-at- 
arms and archers. The Fiennes family had succeeded 
to the estate, in the reign of Edward II., by the marriage 
of a Sir John de Fiennes, with Maud, the heiress of the 
De Hursts, a Norman family te whom the manor was 
granted by the Conqueror. 

The house is seated in a hollow, a situation chosen 
for the convenience of surrounding it with a moat. It 
is about four miles from Pevensey, overlooking on the 
south the long and dreary Pevensey Marsh; on the 
north and west are some rather lofty hills forming part 
of the South-down range. In form the castle is nearly 
a square, the sides being two hundred and fourteen 
feet and the front two hundred and six feet long. 
The entrance is by a great gate-house with massive 
machicolated round-towers, eighty-four feet high ; at 
the angles are tall turrets, which were fitted up with 
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furnaces for melting lead, pitch, &c.; the walls are 
embattled, and originally it had drawbridges and all 
the apparatus of defence. Its capabilities for with- 
standing an enemy do not appear, however, to have 
been put to the test, The history of it may be traced 
in connection with that of its ponemen. Sir Richard 
de Fiennes, son of the builder of it, married Joan, 
heiress of Lord Dacre, and received a grant of that 
title, being known as ‘Lord Dacre of the South,” in 
distinction from the Daecres of the North, so famous 
in song and story. In the thirty-third of Henry VIIL., 
Thomas the then Lord Dacre came to a tragical end. 
Apparently from a wild freak, he with some other 
young men went oue night into the park of a neigh- 

r, Sir Nicholas Pelham, at Laughton, a few miles 
from Herstmonceanx, with the intention of taking a 
deer ; they were encquatered however by some of the 
park-keepers, one of whom was killed in @ struggle 
which ensued, Lord Dacre, and three gentlemen his 
companions, were tried for the murder and condemned. 
“ And on the 29th day of June” (1542), says Hall, * being 
St. Peter’s day, at afierncon, he was led on foot, between 
the two sheriffs of London, from the Tower through 
the city to Tyburn, where he was strangled as common 
murderers are, and his body buried in the church of 
St. Sepulchre’s,” He was but twenty-four years of 
age at his death; and, according to Holinshed, was a 
young man of promise. * For the said young lord, 
being a right tewardly gentleman, and such a one as 
many had phot me | great hope of better proof, no 
sma]] moan and lamentation was made; the more in- 
deed, for that it was thought he was induced to at- 
tempt such folly, which occasioned his death, by some 
light heads that were then about him.” Camden 
asserts that he would not have lost his life but for some 
of the courtiers about the monarch being anxious to 
grasp the large ions of the unfortunate man, 
and that they with this view induced him to plead 
guilty, and then effectually prevented @ pardon bring 
granted to him. If this was the case, their hopes were 
frustrated, for on examination his estates were found 
too strongly entailed. His children were restored in 
blood by Elizabeth in the first year of her reign. 
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There is in existence a survey of the estate, made in 
the twelfth of the reign of Elizabeth, from which it ap- 
pears that the moat had been recently drained “ for 
the more healthful standing of the said house.” From 
the same survey, it seems there were then “ within the 
edifices of the house, four gardens or courts.” The 
rk was “three miles about, the third part thereof 
ring in lawns, and the residue well set with great 
timber trees, most of beech and partly of oak, of fair 
timber. The game of fallow-deer in the same park 
are of estimation two hundred, whereof are sixty deer 
of antler... . Also four fair ponds well replenished 
with carp, tench, &c. . . . . There is a hernery in the 
same park called Hern- wood, and they used to breed 
in divers parts of the park: the same hath yielded this 
year one hundred and fifty nests. There is a fair 
warren of conies. . . . The same game being of late 
in the keeping of the keeper, is now letten to the 
keeper for the yearly rent of 62. 13s. 4d., who standeth 
bound to serve my lord forty dozen conies after 3s. the 
dozen if he be required.” In the thirty-seventh 
of Elizabeth, in default of a male heir, the estate 
passed to Sampson Lennard, who had married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Lord Dacre. By him the interior 
ef the mansion was greatly embellished, and some 
alterations made in the exterior. Thomas lord Dacre 
in the reign of Charles II. married a daughter of that 
monarch and of the Duchess of Cleveland. He was 
created Duke of Sussex by Charles. He fitted up the 
interior, in the manner of the time, with stucco ceil- 
ings, and added some elegant carvings by Grinling 
Gibbons. Like most of the courtiers of that day, how- 
ever, he was very extravagant, and addicted to gam- 
bling, and was compelled some years before his death 
to sel] Herstmonceaux to G. Naylor, oa That gen- 
tleman left it to his sister, the wife of Francis Hare, 
bishop of Chichester, who made it his residence. 
While in the possession of the Sage ts son it was 
visited by Horace Walpole, who has left a lively ac- 
count of his visit to it. Although no longer the con- 
stant residence of its proprietor, it remained much in 
its former state—there still hung over the chimney the 
delightful carvings by Gibbons, particularly two phea- 
sants. “ The chapel issmall and mean; the Virgin and 
seven long, lean saints, il] done, remain in the windows ; 
there have been four more, which seem to have been 
removed for light, aud we actually found St. Catherine 
and another gentlewoman with a church in her hand 
exiled into the buttery. . . . The outside is of brick, 
and is romantic to a degree; and there is a dungeon 
that gives one a delightful idea of living in the days of 
soccage, and under such goodly tenures; they showed 
us a dismal chamber, which they call Drummer’s Hall, 
and suppose that Mr. Addison’s comedy is*descended 
from it.” (Letter to R. Bentley, Esq., Aug. 5, 1752.) 
A few years later it was more minutely described by 
Grose, and as his description was made just before it 
was dismantled, it is, although minute, of much inter- 
est and value :—“ This castle encloses three courts, a 
large one and two small ones; the entrance is on the 
south front, through the great gate-house, which leads 
into a spacious court cloistered round. On the north 
side is the hall, which is very large and much resem- 
bling those of the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
that have not been modernized, the fire-place being in 
the middle of the room, and the butteries at the lower 
end. At the upper or eastern end of this hall are three 
handsome rooms, one of them a feet long, these 
lying one with another constitute the best apartment 
in the castle ; beyond them is the chapel, some parlours 
for common use, with rooms for the upper servants, 


composing the east front. The grand stairs, which lie 
beyond the hall, occupy an area of forty feet square. 
yond the staircase, to the west, 


The kitchen, which is 
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is large, and, as wel] as the hall and chapel, goes up in 
height to the upper story of the house. The offices 
belonging to it are very ample, and the oven in the 
bakehouse is fourteen feet diameter: the left side of 
the south front beyond the great gate-house is occupied 
by a long waste room like a gallery in old times, and 
seems as if intended for a stable in case the castle was 
besieged, and it was found necessary to bring the 
horses or other cattle into a place of security. Under- 
neath the eastern corner tower, in the same front, is an 
octagonal room, which was formerly the prison ; in the 
midst is a stone post with a large chain... . Above 
stairs is a suit of rooms similar to those of the best 
apartment, over which it stands. The chambers on 
this floor are sufficient to lodge a garrison, and one is 
bewildered in the different galleries that lead to them, 
in every one of the windows of which is painted on 
glass the alant or wolf-dog, the ancient supporters of 
the family of Fiennes; many private winding stair- 
cases, curiously constructed in brick-work, without any 
timber, communicate with these galleries,” (Grose, 
‘ Antiquities of England,’ vol. iii) 

In 1777 the Rev. R. Hare, to whom it had descended, 

had the roof taken off and the whole of the interior re- 
moved, leaving only the walls standing. He resided in 
a house close by, te procure materials for the enlarge, 
ment of which, it was that he dismantled the castle. 
Since his time it has passed from his family, and is 
now the property of W. Gillon, Esq., who displays a 
laudable anxiety for its preservation. Although so 
long built, and exposed to the sea vapours, the bricks 
are as sharp and fresh as those in many a house 
of some centuries later date. Only the shell remains, 
but that is almost perfect, and if as carefully looked 
after as it now is, may long remain so. 
_ Ata short distance stands the old church, a neat and 
interesting structure. Horace Walpole, in the letter 
from which we have already quoted, says, “ We walked 
up a brave old avenue to the church, with ships sailing 
on our left hand the whole way.” But the brave avenue 
is gone now; the old monuments to the Fiennes and 
the Dacres yet remain, however, in the church. ' The 
park is disparked, but there are still some fine old oaks 
scattered about. In the church-yard is a yew which 
measures nearly twenty-three feet in circumference at 
four feet from the ground. 


THE ARTIFICES EMPLOYED BY RUDE 
NATIONS IN HUNTING. 
(Concluded frum p. 207.) 


Tue American Indians have a remarkable method of 
taking the wild horse of the prairie. According to 
Catlin there is no other animal on the prairies so wild 
and sagacious as the horse, and none other so difficult 
tocome up with. So remarkably keen is their eye, 
that at the distance of a mile they seem to be able to 
distinguish the character of an approaching enemy, 
and will run off, seldom stopping short of three or four 
miles. On one occasion Catlin succeeded in getting 
tolerably close to the herd, which presented a re- 
markable appearance. Some were milk-white, some 
jet black, others were sorrel and bay, and crcam- 
colour; many were iron-grey, and others pied; their 
manes were very profuse and hanging in the wildest 
confusion over their necks and faces, and their long 
tails swept the ground. 

The method of taking one of these beautiful crea- 
tures alluded to above, is called creasing ; that is, shoot- 
ing them through the gristle on the top of the neck, 
which stuns them so that they fall, and are secured by 
attaching hobbles to the feet, after which they rise 
again without fatal injury. This method is often 
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ractised by expert hunters with good rifles; there is, 
foevet, a chance of breaking the animal’s neck instead 
of merely stunning him. 

The Indian depends upon the ficetness and agility 
of his horse, and his own skill in the use of the laso, 
for his success in hunting that formidable animal the 
buffalo. The laso is a long thong of raw hide, ten or 
fifteen yards in length, made of several braids or 
twists, and furnished with a. noose which is thrown 
over the animal. In running the buffaloes, or in time 
of war, the laso is aJlowed to drag on the ground at the 
horse’s feet, and sometimes several rods behind, so 
that if a man is dismounted, as he often is by the 
tripping or stumbling of his horse, he can grasp the 
laso, and by retaining a firm hold of it he can stop 
and secure his horse, instantly remount and continue 
the chase. In winter, when the snow covers the 
ground, the horse is of no use in the chase. The Indian 
then mounted on his snow-shoes skims over the soft 
surface, while the buffalo, — from his great 
weight, becomes an easy victim to the bow or lance of 
his pursuer. 

The natives of New Zealand catch birds with a 
noosed string, and so skilful are they in fishing that 
they will dive for fish and bring them up with the 
greatest certainty. The natives of British Guiana, on 
the Massaroony river, succeed in taking fish by a nar- 
cotic juice procured from the root of a kind of vine, 
which is bruised, steeped in water, and then poured 
over the surface oftheriver. In about twenty minutes 
the fish rise to the surface stupefied, and are easily 
taken by hand. A cubic foot of the root will produce 
this effect over an acre of water, and the quality of the 
fish as food is not injured by it. These people also 
capture fish by means of weirs, a method practised by 
almost every nation on the earth’s surface. Captain 
Parry noticed it among the Esquimaux during their 
short summer. 

In Western Australia the natives hunt the kanga- 
roo in the following manner :—They assemble in small 
parties during the time of heavy rain, or when the 
wind is blowing hard, to prevent the noise of their 
approach being heard, for the kangaroo is very quick 
of hearing and always on the alert. They endeavour 
to keep the wind in their face, and no sooner do they 
observe the animal, than they take off their cloaks and 
advance with the utmost caution, hastily advancing 
when the kangaroo turns its back on them, and hidin 
among bushes when they are likely to be observed. 
As they get nearer to their prey, they move very 
lightly in a stooping posture, and only when the wind 
blows strongly. Should the kangaroo turn round and 
observe them, they instantly stop and remain perfectly 
motionless, until he resumes his feeding. In this wa 
they get sufficiently near to pierce the animal wit 
their spears. 

The rude hunters whose exploits we have been re- 
cording, will sometimes remain for hours in one posture 
in order to secure their game. Mr. Burchell noticed two 
Boshmen boys “ who amused themselves by standing at 
the water’s edge, as motionless as herons,” watching 
for fish. After patiently waiting for a considerable 
time, a fish came within reach of one of them, and was 
instantly pierced through with bis hassagay. 

The Esquimaux display an immense degree of pa- 
tience and skill in catching the seal. This wary and 
sagacious animal seeks its food and passes much of its 
time in the water. It has the faculty of inhaling a suf- 
ficient quantity of air to serve the purpose of respira- 
tion during a Jong period ; in the pursuit of its prey it 


traverses considerable distances under the surface of 
the water, and even under the ice ; when it requires a 
fresh supply of air it ascends to the surface, or bores 
& passage through the ice, leaving a small rising in 
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shape and appearance like a common molehill. When 
an 4 mp oer is hunting for seals he frequently 
places his head down on the ice to listen whether the 
animal is working up to the surface. If the man 
has reason to suppose that such is the case, he im- 
mediately attaches himself to the place, and seldom 

uits it without having killed the animal. “ For 
this purpose,” says Captain Parry, “he builds a snow 
wall about four feet in height to shelter him from 
the wind, and seating himself under the lee of it, 
deposits his spear, lines, and other implements upon 
several little forked sticks inserted into the snow, 
in order to prevent the smallest noise being made in 
moving them when wanted. But the most curious 
precaution to the same effect, consists in tying his 
own knees together with a thong so securely as to 
prevent any rustling of his clothes which might 
otherwise alarm the animal. In this situation a 
man will sit quietly sometimes for hours together, 
attentively listening to any noise made by the seal.” 
In order to be certain that the animal has not 
taken alarm and abandoned the place, he uses a 
simple little instrument called Kripkuthek which is 
a slender rod of bone nicely rounded, having a point 
at one end and a knob at the other. It is sometimes 
made as delicate as a fine wire, that the seal may not 
see it. Itis thrust through the ice, and a part still 
remaining above the surface informs the fisherman by 
its motion whether the animal is employed in making 
his hole: if not, it remains undisturbed, and the at- 
tempt is given upin that place. But if the indications 
are favourable he continues to watch, and when he 
supposes the hole to be nearly completed, he cautiously 
lifts his spear with the line attached, and as soon as 
the blowing of the seal is distinctly heard, and the ice 
consequently very thin, he drives it into the animal 
with the force of both arms, and then cuts away the 
remaining crust of ice to enable him to repeat the 
wounds and get him out. 

These examples (which might be greatly extended) 
will suffice to show how completely the “dominion ” 
even of uncivilized man extends “ over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth;” while the energy, 
enterprise, patience, and skill which he displays in 
maintaining this dominion, are calculated to raise the 
savage in our esteem to the rank of a brother. 





The progress of knowledge is slow, like the march of the sun. 
We cannot see hirn moving, but after a time we may perceive 
that he has moved onward.— Guesses at Truth 


The Purik.—The native breeds of sheep, though larger than 
those of India, are much smaller than the sheep of Chan-than. 
There is one species, however, the Purik, which is very diminu- 
tive, and is remarkable for its complete domestication. This, 
when of full growth, has scarcely attained the size of a South- 
down lamb of five or six months ; the bone is small, and carcase 
large in respect to its bulk, and its mutton most excellent. It 
gives two lambs within twelvyemonths, and is twice shorn within 
that period. The clip may afford three pounds in the annual 
aggregate, and the first yield is fine enough for tolerably good 
shawls: the whole of the wool is worked up into narrow cloth 
for home consumption. The dog is scarcely more perfectly 
domesticated than this little animal. During the day, in the 
summer months, it is red amongst the mountains, but at 
night, and throughout the winter, it finds shelter in a walled 
yard, or under the roof of its master. In this state it seeks with 
incessant assiduity, grass, straw, chaff, grain, peelings of esculent 
vegetables, and always attends the mealsof the family for morsels 
of flour-cake, barley-meal, tea buttered and salted, or exhausted 
tea-leaves, aud will sometimes even nibble a bone. It would be 
an invaluable appendage to the cottage of the British peasant, 
as it could be maintained at scarcely any cost.—Moorcroft and 
Trebeck’s Travels in Ladakh, Kashmir, &c. ave 
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HUDIBRAS.—No. XV. 


Berore we entirely leave the characteristics of the 
various sects and parties of the time, it may not 
be —_ to show that Perddioal not lavish a _ 
wit and sarcasm on his politi ponents, but t 
he had his eyes wide open to the feukts (certainly by 
his own showing not less than those of the dissénters) 
of his own party. These are, of course, not displayed 
im Hudibras, where they would have Ween ott of place, 
bat are abundantly castigated im Kis ‘ Characters.’ 
From this work, as well for their own merit, as showing 
the inflexible horiesty and stérn primciples of Butler, 
we select the following three : — 
A DEGENERATE NOBLE 

there is i of him but that which 
or rinbey®, 0 ceatompe ble shrub that spri 
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virtue of his ancestors, than the worms that were engendered 
im their dead bodies, and yet he béfieves he has enough fo 
Se ee of that nature 
for ever. This makes him glory in the antiquity of his family, 
as if his nobility were the better the further off it is in time, 
as well as desert, peel Dahlen ye pe He befieves 
the honour that was left him, as a the estate, is sufficient 
to support bis quality, without troubling Rinwelf to purchase 








diy more of his own; and he meddles as little with the 
managemerit of fie one as the other, but trusts both to the 
ernment of his sérvarits, by w he is equally cheated in 
. He supposes the empty ffiie of honour sufficient to serve 
his turn, though he Ras spev.t the substance and of it, 
like the fellow thet sotd bys 9&, but wowld not part the 
ee en et ee y 
the wes to SS rye And becausé he 
leged being arrested for his debts, swpposes he has the 
same freedom from all obligations he owes humanity ané his 
country, because he is not punishable for his i and 
want of honour, no more poverty or ilfalmess is n¥ 
other professions, which the law supposes to be punishment 
enough fo itself. He is like a fanatic, that contents himself 
with the mere tifle of a saint, and makes that his privilege to 
act all manner of wickedness; or the ruins of a noble structure, 
of which there is nothing left but the foundation, and that 
obséured and buried under the rubbish of the supérstructure. 
‘The living honoar of eS a ee dead 
and gone, ant his is but the and of it, that haunts 
the house with horror and disquiet, where once it lived. His 
nobility is truly descended from the glory of his forefathers, 
and may be rightly said to fall to him; for it will never rise 
again to the height it was in them by his means; and he suc- 
ceeds them as candles do the office of the sun. The confidence 
of fobility has réndered him ignoble, as the opinion of wealth 
makes somé nién poor; aiid as those that are boru tw estates 
neglect industry, atid have no business but to spend, $6 he, 
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béing born to hononr, believes he isno further concerned than 
tod éonsume and waste it. He is but a copy, and go ill done, 
that thete is no line of the original in him, but the sin only. 
He is like a word that, by ill custom and mistake, has utterly 
lost the sense of that from whieh it was derived, and now 
signifies quite contrary: for the glory of noble ancestors will 
not permit the good or bad of their rity to be obscure. 
He values himself only upon his title; which, being only verbal, 
gives him a wrong account of his natural capacity ; for the 
same words signify more or less, aceording as they ate applied 
to things, as ordinary and extraordinary do at court; and some- 
times the greater sound has the less sense, as in accompts 
though four be more than three, yet a third in proportion is 
more than a fourth. 


4 HUFFING CoURTTER 

Is a cipher, that has ito value himself, but from the place he 
standsin. All his happiness ¢orisists in the opinion he believes 
others have of it. is is his faith; but as tt is herétical and 
erroneous, though he stffef minch fribulafion for it, he con- 
tinues obstinate, atid not to be éotivinced. He fluffetts up and 
down like a butterfly i 4 gatden ; aad while he is pruning of 
his peruke takes occasion fo céiitémplate His legs and the 
symmetry of his breeéhé’. He is putt of thé e of the 
rooms, and serves as @ Y piefure—a midving piece of 
arras. His business is only to bé seen, arid he perfordhs it with 
admirable industry, plaethg himself always in the best light, 
looking wonderfully pofific, cautious whoni he mixes 
withal. His occupation is fo show his clothes, and if they 
could but walk themselvés they would save him the labour, 
and do his work as well as himself: His immunity from 
varlets is his freehokdy and he were a lest mam without it. His 
clothes are but his taifor’s livery, which he gives him, for ’tis 
tem fo one he néver pays for them. He is very careful to dis- 
cover the lining of hs coat, that D sap may not suspect any want 
of integrity or flaw im him from the skin outwards. His tailor 
is his creator, and makes him of nothing ; and though he lives 
by faith in him, he is perpefually committing iffiqnities against 
him. His soul dwells in the otitside of hii, like that of 4 
hollow tree; and if you do but peef the terk off him he 
deceases immediately. His carriage of himself ix the wetring 
of his clothes ; and, like the chmarion tree, his bark i€ better 
than his body. His looking big is rather 4 tumour that grext- 
néss. He is an Mot, that has just so much value as ofher mer 
give him that believ is in him, but — 7 own. He — 

Is ignoranee r resefve, and, like a hunting nag, leaps 
over what he vasaot get through. He has just so much of 
politics as im the university have Latin. He is as 
humble as a Jesuit to his superior; but repays himself again in 
insolence over ‘hose that are below him ; and with a generous 
scorn slespises those who can neither do him good nor hurt. 
He adores those that may do him good, though he k 
never will; and despises those that would not burt him if they 
could. The éonrt is Biv cheféhy, and he believes as that 
befieves, and cties up and down everything, as he finds it pass 
theré. It is # great comfort to him to think that some who do 
not kiow Him’ miay perhaps teke him for a lord; and while 
that thought lasts he looks bigger than usual, and forgets his 
acqtdintanée; ahd that ’s the reason why he will sometimes 
know you sometimes not. Nothing but want of money or 
credit puts him in mind that he is mortal; but then he trusts 
Providence that somebody will trust him; and im expectation 
of that, hopes for # better life, and that his debts will never rise 
up in judgment aginst hini. To get into debt is to Iabour 
in his ‘Vocation ; bat to pay is to forfeit Ris protection ; for 
what ’s that worth to one that owes nothing? His employ- 
ment being oily to Weir his cloaths, the Whole account of his 
life and actions #8 recorded iv that are his 
faithfet historieg' TS to their Own posterity ; and he believes 
he hoses so po nea tg bm oe oe Sony eo 
man wears his cloaths in fashion that for them, for nothing 
is further frém the mode. He believes that he thet runs in debt 
is beforehand with those that trust him, and only these that pay 
are behind. His brains are tarned giddy, like one that walks 
on the top of a wall; and that is the reason it is so trouble- 
seme to him fo look downwards. He is a kind of spectrum, 
axd his cloaths are the shape he takes to appear and walk in; 
and when he puts them off he vanishes. He runs as busily 
pe os one room initd another, as 4 great praetiser does in West- 
minster Mall from ofié court to another. Wheri he accosts a 
lady he pats both ends of his microeosm in motion, by making 


tiows they 
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legs at one end, and combing his peruke at the other. His 
garniture is the sauce to his cloaths, and he walks im his port- 
cannons like one that stalks in long Every motion of 
him eries Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, quoth the preacher. 
He rides hiraself ike a well-managed horse, reins in his neck, 
and Walks Terra Terra. He carries his elbows backward, as if he 
were pinioned like a trussed-ap fowl, and moves 4s stiff as if he 
were upon the spit. His legs are stuck in his great voluminous 
breeches, like thé whistles in a bagpipe, those abundant 
breeches, in which his nether parts are not cloathed, but packed 
up. His hat has beém long in a Soe ay of the fashion, 
and is now dimost worn fo nothing; if if do not recover 
quickly, it Wilf be alniost tod little for a head of garlic. He Wears 
gathiture on the toes of his shoes to justify his pretensions to 
the gout, or such other indlady that for the fime being is most 
in fashion or réquest. Wher he salutes a friend, hé pulls off 
his hat, as women do the? vizard-thasks. His ribbons are of 
the tftie 6oiplexion of his mind, @ kind of painted cloud ot 
gandy rambow, that has no céfout of itself, But what it borrows 
: tion. Fie is as terider of his cloatiis as a coward is 


of his flesh, atid as loth fo rave (hem | . His bravery 
is aff Kis fess ; and like Atlas hie earfies his heaven on 
hs le i§ lke the golden fleece, a fine dutiide oi a 


shéep’s back. He if a monster or an lidiah Creature, thet is 
for nothing iv the world but fo fe sean. He prits 


imself up iY a sédar, Hike a fiddle ii 4 éase, did ix 


otrt again for the ladies to upon, who when they ate 
done, let down his treble till they are iw fhe homoéur 
again. His cook and valét-dechambre iré to dress 


conspire to ¢ 
together, that the oné may not be 
ready before the other. As peacocks and ostriches have the 
gatidiest and finest feathers, yet cantit fly ; so aff his bravery 
is to flatter only. The beggars calf him “ My Lord,” and he 
takes them at their Words, tad pays them for it. If pot praice 
him, Ke is so frue dnd faithfal to fhe mode, that he never fails 
to make yot 4 present of himself, and wilf not be refused, 
though you kiow not what t6 do with him when‘yott have him. 


A COURT BEGGAR 


Waits at court, as a dog does under a table, to eatch what falls 

or force it frem his fellows if he can. When a maii is in a fat 

Way to be hanged that-is riehly worth it, or has him. 
self, he puts in 6 be his heir and succeed him, and pretends as 
mrith mérit as another, as, no dowbt, he has reason to 
do, if all things Were rightly considereé. He thinks if vain to 
deserve well of kis prince) as long as he can do hid business 
more easily by begging ; for the same idle laziness esses 
him that does the rest of his fraternity, that hed ra take 
an alms than work for their livings ; and therefore he accounts 


_ 
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merit a more uncertain and tedious way of rising, and some- 
times dangerous. He values himself and his place not upon 
the honour or allowances of it, but the convenient apy 
of begging, as King Clause’s courtiers do when they have 
obtained of the superior powers a good station where three 
ways meet, to exercise the function in—the more ignorant, 
foolish, and undeservihg he is, providing he be but impudent 
enough, which all such seldom fail to be, the better he thrives 
in his calling, as others in the same way gain more by their 
sores and broken limbs than those that are sound in health. 
He always undervalues what he gains, because he comes easily 
by it; and how rich soever he proves, is resolved never to be 
satisfied, as being, like a friar minor, bound by his order to be 
ulways a beggar. He is like king Agrippa, almost a Christian ; 
for though he never begs anything of God, yet he does ve 
much of his vicegerent the king, who is next him. He spe 
lavishly what he gets, because it costs him so little pains to get 
more, but pays nothing; for if he should, his privilege would 
be of no use at all to him, and he does not care to part with 
anything of his right. He finds it his best way to be always 
craving, because lights many times upon things that are 
disposed of or not beggable; but if one hit, it pays for twenty 
that miscarry ; even as those virtuosos of his profession at large 
ask as well of those that give them nothing, as those few that 
out of charity give them something. hen he has passed 
almost all offices, as other beggars from constable to con- 
stable, and after meets with a stop, it does but encourage him 
to be more industrious in watching the next opportunity, to 
repair the charge he has been at for no purpose. He has his 
emissaries, that are always hunting out for discoveries, and 
when they bring him in anything that he judges too heav 
for his own interest to carry, he takes in others to join with 
him (like blind men and cripples that beg in consort); and if 
they prosper they share, and give the jackal some small snip 
for his pains in questing, that is, if he has any further use of 
him, rwise he leaves him like virtue to reward himself; 
and because he deserves well, which he does by no means 
approve of, gives him that which he believes to be the fittest 
recompense of all merit, just nothing. He believes, that the 
king’s restoration being upon his birth-day, he is bound to 
observe it all the days of his life, and grant, as some other 
kings have done upon the same occasion, whatever is demanded 
ofhim, though it were the one half of his kingdom. 


The two chiefs we mentioned in the preceding num- 
ber, Lilburn and Cooper, are represented debating in 
a sort of council as to the proper course of proceed- 
ing, but their dialogue is very long, the references 
to temporary matters very frequent, and perhaps from 
that cause not possessing the sparkle and wit and 
apothegmatic wisdom of other parts of the poem. The 
discussion is at length brought to a close; for while 
Cooper is again haranguing, 

‘“* A shout, 
Heard at a distance, put him out; 
And straight another, all 
Rush'd in with equal fear and haste : 
Who star'd about, as pale as death 
And for a while, as out of breath ; 
"Till having gathered up his wits, 
He thus began his tale by fits: 

That beastly rabble,—that came down 
From — Ay garrets—in the town, 

And and pete vast swarms, 
With new chalk'd bills,—and rusty arms, 
To cry the Cause—up, heretofore, 
And baw] the Bishops—out of door ; 
Are now drawn up—in greater shoals, 
To roast—and broil us on the coals, 
And all the grandees—of our members 
Are carbonading—on the embers ; 
Knights, citizens, and burgesses— 
forth by rumps—of pigs and geese, 

ap serve fur Na em ati badges 

‘0 t their personages : 
Each bonfire is a funeral pile, 
In which they roast, and scorch, and broil, 
And ev'ry representative 
Have vow'd to roast—and broil alive.”"* 





* This messenger is said to have been a real persor, Sir Martin 
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The messenger proceeds afterwards more leisurely to 
discuss the proceedings of the Rump burners, and the 
mystery concealed under that emblem, till at last 


“a near and louder shout 
Put all th’ assembly to the rout : 
Who now began t’outrun their fear, 
As horses do, from those they bear : 
But crowded on with so much haste, 
Until th’ bad block'd the passage fast ; 
And barricado’d it with haunches 
Of outward men, and bulks and paunches, 
That with their shoulders strove to squeeze, 
And rather save a crippled piece 
Of all their crush’d and broken members, 
Than have them grillied on the embers: 
Still pressing on with heavy packs, 
Of one another, on their backs : 
The vanguard could no longer bear 
The charges of the forlorn rear, 
But borue down headlong by the rout, 
Were trampled solely under foot : 
Yet nothing prov'd so formidable 
As th’ horrid cookery of the rabble : 
And fear, that keeps all feeling out, 
’ As lesser pains are by the gout, 
Reliev'd ‘em with a fresh supply 
Of rally'd force, enongh to fly, 
And beat a Tuscan runring-horse, 
Whose jockey rider is all spurs.” 





LAURA BRIDGMAN. 


Tue following interesting account of the education 
of a child, blind, deaf, dumb, and devoid of smell, is 
abridged from one of the series of the Weekly Volume, 
entitled ‘The Lost Senses,’ by Dr. Kitto, by whom the 
account is compiled ve from the Reports of Dr. 
Howe, the manager of the Institution for the Blind at 
Boston, in the United States. 

“Laura Bridgman was born at Hanover, in New 
Hampshire, in ember, 1829. She is described as 
having been a very sprightly and pretty infant, with 
bright blue eyes. She was however so — feeble 
until she was a year and a half old, that ber parents 
hardly hoped to rear her. She was subject to severe 
fits, which seemed to rack her frame almost beyond the 
power of endurance, and life appeared to be held by a 
very feeble tenure. But when she was a year and a half 
old, she seemed to rally ; the dangerous symptoms sub- 
sided ; and at twenty months old she was perfectly well. 

“Then her mental powers, hitherto stinted in their 

wth, rapidly developed themselves; and during the 
our months of health which she enjoyed, she appears 
—making all due allowance for a fond mother’s ac- 
count—to have displayed a considerable degree of 
intelligence. But suddenly she sickened again. Her 
disease raged with great violence during five weeks, 
when her eyes and ears were inflamed, suppurated, 
and their contents were discharged. But although sight 
and hearing were thus gone for ever, the poor child’s 
sufferings were not yet ended. The fever raged during 
seven weeks; for five mouths she was kept in bed in a 
darkened room ; it was a year before she could walk 
unsupported, and two years before she could sit up all 
day. ie wes then observed that her sense of smell] was 
almost entirely destroyed ; and, subsequently, that her 
taste was much blunted. 

“Tt was not until four years of age that the child’s 
bodily health was restored, and she was able to enter 
upon her apprenticeship of life and the world. 

“* But,’ proceeds the narrator, ‘the immortal spirit 
which had been implanted within her could not die, 


Noel, who brought the intelligence at nine o'clock at night to the 
Council of State, that the citizens were burning the Rump, as the 
remnant of the Parliamentary party was contemptuously styled, 
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nor be maimed, nor mutilated; and though most of its 
avenues of communication with the world were cut off, 
it began to manifest itself through the others. As 
soon as she could walk, she began to explore the 
room, and then the house. She became familiar with 
the form, density, weight, and heat of every article she 
She followed her mother, and 
ands and arms as she was occupied about the 
house ; and her disposition to imitate led her to repeat 
everything herself. She even learned to sew a little 


could Jay her hands on. 
felt her 


and to knit.’ 


“Dr. Howe first became acquainted with the case 
of Laura in 1837, when she was nearly eight years of 
age; and his benevolent heart immediately led him to 
He found her with a well- 
formed figure; a strongly marked nervous, sanguine 


the place of her abode. 


temperament; a large and beautifully shaped head ; 


and the whole system in healthy action. The parents 


were easily prevailed upon to suffer her to be placed in 


the asylum at Boston, to which she was taken in the 


October of the same year. 
“ After two weeks had been allowed her to recover 
from the bewilderment which her removal occasioned, 


the process of her education was commenced. In this 
there was only one of two courses to be taken; either 


to carry out and perfect the language of signs which 
she had already herself commenced, or to devise some 
means of os to her a knowledge of that purely 
arbitrary alphabetic language in use among men. Dr. 
Howe wisely decided to try the laiter. 
_ “The first experiments were made by taking articles 
in common use, such as knives, forks, spoons, keys, 
&c., and pasting upon them labels with their names 
rinted in raised letters. These she felt very care- 
‘ully, and soon, of course, discovered that the crooked 
lines ‘ spoon’ differed as much from the crooked lines 
‘key’ as the spoon differed from the key in form. 

“Then small detached labels, with the words printed 
on them, were put into her hands; and she soon ob- 
served that they were similar to those pasted upon the 
articles. She showed her perception of this similarity 
by laying the label ‘hey’ upon the key, aud the label 
‘spoon’ upon the spoon; and she was encouraged to 
persevere in such discoveries by the natural sign 
of patting her head. The same process was then 
repeated with all the articles-she could handle; and 
she very easily learned to put the proper labels upon 
them. It was evident, however, that the only intel- 
Jectual exercise was that of imitation and memory. 
She recollected that the label ‘book’ was placed upon a 
book, and she repeated the process first from imitation, 
next from memory, but apparently without any dis- 
covery of the relation between the things. 

“ After a while, instead of labels, the individual letters 
were given to her in detached bits of paper; they were 
arranged side by side, so as to spell book, key, &c.; then 
they were mixed up in a —_ and a sign was made 
for her to arrange them herself, so as to express the 
words book, ion te. and she did so. 

“Up to this point the process had been merely me- 
chanical, not materially differing from that under 
which a knowing dog may be taught a variety of 
tricks. ‘The poor child,’ says Dr. Howe, ‘ had sat in 
mute amazement, and patiently imitated everything 
her teacher did. But now the truth began to flas 
upon her ; her intellect began to work ; she perceived 
that there was a way by which she could herself make 
up ose of anything that was in her own mind: it 
was no longer a dog or a parrot; it was an immortal 
spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with 
other spirits. I could almost fix upon the moment 
when this truth dawned upon her mind, and spread its 
light to her countenance; I saw that the great obstacle 
was overcome; and that henceforward nothing but 
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patient and persevering, but plain and straightforward 
efforts, were to be used.’ 

“The result thus quickly related, was not obtained 
until some weeks of apparently unprofitable Jabour had 
been expended in following out the,sound ey on 
which it was commenced. A set of metal types was 
procured, with the letters of the alphabet cast upon 
their ends; and also a board, provided with square 
holes in which she could set the types, so that the 
letters on their ends could alone be felt above the sur- 
face. By this means, when any article was presented 
to her, she could select the letters which formed its 
name, and arrange them on her board. 

“She was exercised for several weeks in this way, 
until her vocabulary became extensive; and then the 
important step was taken of teaching her how to repre- 
sent the different letters by the position of her fingers, 
instead of the cumbrous apparatus of the board and 
types. She accomplished her task speedily and easily, 
for her inteilect had then begun to work in aid of her 
teacher, and her progress was rapid. 

“The first report of her case, issued when she had 
been about three months under instruction, states that 
she had then just learned the manual alphabet as used 
by the deaf-mutes ; and that it was a subject of delight 
and wonder to see how rapidly, correctly, and eagerly 
she proceeded with her Jabours. The process is thus 
described :—‘ Her teacher gives her a new object, for 
instance a pencil, first lets her examine it, and get an 
idea of its use; then teaches her how to spell it by 
making the signs for the letters with her own fingers : 
the child grasps her hand, and feels her fingers as the 
different letters are formed ; she turns her head a little 
on one side, like a person listening closely; her lips 
are apart; she seems scarcely to breathe, and her 
countenance, at first anxious, gradually changes to a 
smile, as she comprehends the lesson. She then holds 
up her tiny fingers, and spells the word in the manual 
alphabet; next, she takes her types and arranges her 
letters; and last, to make sure that she is right, she 
takes the whole of the types composing the word, and 
places them upon, or in contact with, the pencil, or 
whatever the object may be.’ 

“At the end of the succeeding year, which was 
wholly spent in this kind of instruction, another report 
was issued, which contains the ert passages :— 

“*Tt has been ascertained, beyond the possibility of 
doubt, that she cannot see a ray of light—cannot hear 
the least sound, and never exercises her sense of smell, 
if she have any. Thus her mind dwells in darkness 
and stillness, as profound as that of a closed tomb at 
midnight. Of beautiful sights and sweet sounds and 
pleasant odours she has no conception: nevertheless, 
she seems as happy and playful as a bird or a lamb; 
and the employment of her intellectual faculties, or 
the acquirement of a new idea, gives her a vivid 
pleasure, which is plainly marked in her expressive 
features. She never seems to repine, but has all the 
buoyancy and gaiety of childhood. She is fond of fun 
and frolic; and, when playing with the rest of the 
children, her shril] Jaugh sounds loudest of the group. 

«When left alone, she seems very happy if she 
have her knitting or sewing, and will busy herself for 
hours; if she have no occupation, she evidently amuses 
herself by imaginary dialogues or by recalling past 
impressions ; she counts with her fingers, or spells out 
names of things which she has recently learned in the 
manual alphabet of the deaf-mutes. In this lonely 
self-communion she seems to reason, reflect, and argue : 
if she spell a word wrong with the fingers of her right 
hand, che instantly strikes it with her left, as her 
teacher does, in sign of disapprobation ; if right, then 
she pats herself upon the head, and looks pleased. She 
sometimes purposely spells a word wrong with the 
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left hand, looks roguish for @ moment, and lau Mm, 
and then with the right hand coe the left, as j 
nD ws the she we pafvined at dexterit: 
hel wing te be gre aly 
in the use @ of the deaf-mutes ; 


and she a out the pene seer and genienans which she the 


knows so and so debt. 9 that only these accustomed | and 
to this can follow 


with the eye the 
motions of her fingers.’ ‘A - 


“The same report dovelnge in a very interesting 
manner her faculty of personal recognition :— 

“*When Laura is walkiag through a passage way 
with her hands spreed before her, she knows jnstanily 
every one she meets, and them with @ sign of | sc 
recognition; but if it be a girl of her own 
especially if it be gne of her favourites, , Ay. is 
instantly a bright smile of recoguifion, ine a twining 
of arms, a grasping of hands, and a swift telegraphing 
upop the tipy rs; whose rapid evelutions copyey 
the thoughts feelings from the outposis of ene 
mind to those of the ether. There are questions and 
auswers, exchanges of joy or sorrow, there are kissings | to 
and partings, just as between little children with a}i 
their senses.’ 

“After Laura bad been eighteen months in the 
Institution, she was for the first time visited by her 
mother; and the account of the interview, as given 
by Dr. Howe, is ene of the most touching scenes 
which the pen or peneil ever depicted, but is too long 
for our limits. 

“Jt is also stated concerning Laura that she was 
so0y able to distinguish differeat degrees of intellect 
in her companions; that she regarded almost with 
contempt a new-comer, when, after @ few days, she 
prams her weakness of mind, and manifested a 

strong disposition to domigeer over such and make 
them wait upon her. This, we conceive, is erronequsly 
stated, The instances cited in proof of ihe alleged fact, 
only show that she could discriminate not ‘different 
degrees wd egy 4 oe “yo prdndegh the educe- 
tion peculiar to the blind, different Fees 
ficiency in her own modes of communication ; ; by 
disposition which she evinced te domineer yer novices 
is by no means to her condition. Hey pre- 
ference of those whe are intelligent er well instructed, 
also enly-shows that with them she could understand 
better, and make herself better understoed. 

** Laura’s social feelings and affections are stated to 
be very strong; and this was to be expected in one to 
whom the presence of others with whom she ean hold 
some degree of intercourse must be a great relief from 
the awful loneliness of her condition. That this is the 
basis of her social feelings, is shown by her dislike of 
these with whom she can hold ng iatercourse, Yet the 
wonderful elasticity which God has mereifully given 
to the human mind, and by which it soon adapts 
itself to the exigencies of every condition, is evinced 
by the fact, that when left alone, she finds means of 
occupation and amusement, and appears quite con- 
tented. But the most curious fact, and one in a phi- 
losophical point of view most important, as displaying 
the natura] tendency to make language the vebicle of 
thought, is, that when she supposes herself alone, she 
often soliloguises in the finger language. It snignt at 
the first view appear doubtful whether she might not 
be repeating some lesson or exercise, but the fact 
that she actually éhinks on her fingers is placed beyond 
question by the extraordinary circumstance that she 
actually uses the finger language in her dreams ; and 
it bas been ascertained that when her slumber is 
broken and much disturbed by dreams, she expresses 
her thoughts in an irregular and confused manuer on 
her fingers, just as we should mutter and murmur 
thein indistinctly under the like circumstances, 





“At the end of the year 1840 the institution of 
which Laura is ap inmate was visited by Mr. George 
Combe of Edinburgh. He supposed her wine or. we 
years of age; but was really eleven. He percsiy 
a manifest aad important improvement in her —_ 


a year. ne Pe mruck by ne sensilive 
y rican y with regard to sex. 
When my hand on her head, she was troubled ; 


but she not interest herself to remoye a female 
hand. The patusal patura) Janguag of hey countenance ex- 
presses intelligence an os an po we were told 
she is yer peppy, She had been taught the finger 
al verses readily with the masters and 

been instructed in writing also ; 
aod | and when inlorma a our manele she felt C,’s rem 

and mine, recognised us as old acquaintances, +; 

lecled our yisit of last a years ey and wrote in pencil the 
words ; 9 Combe,” aud presented them 
te ws vv t pupils, named Baker, to whom she 
uch attached, were absent on 3 dg Bh to their 
and she had worked a bag which she wished 

to them, She had just finished a letter to 
thes vhich she kindly ajlowed me to carry with me. 

cimep of her orthography, and told me she 

vo write another, Jt was in the following terms: 

Laure is well. ae will give Baker bag. Mana 
will carry bag to Baker, Laura will cry. Baker ig 
come to see Laura. Drew (another pupil) is well 
Deew give loye to Baker, 


riend 


“* Lavea Baipemay,’ 

“The annua] report of the same year gives some in- 
et ne a from the diary of Laura’s instructor, 

which d many amusing details, a few of which 
may here be introduced. 

The teacher mentions that she spent an hour in 
giving a an ideg of the meaning of the words left 
and r She readily conceived that left hand meapt 
her left hand ; but with difficulty generalized tbe term. 

At last, however, she caught the f ageie and eagerly spelt 
fy aay apn hands, fingers, feet, ears, 
as they were touched, and named them, right or left, as 
might be. Suddenly pausing, however, and making 
pects, fhe pes her Anger on her nose, and asked if 
that was left or right 

“Ig her eegerness to adyanee her knowledge of 
words, and to communicate hey ideas, she coins words, 
and is always guided by analogy, Sometimes the 
process of word-making is yery interesting. For in- 
stance, after some time spent i o giving her an abstract 
idea of the word alone, she seemed to obtain it, and un- 
dersianding that being by one’s-self was to be alone, or 
al-one, She was toid to go to her chamber, or school, 
or elsewhere, and return alone: she did so, but soon 
after, wishing to go with one of the little girls, she 
Ssireve to express her meaning thus; ‘ Laura go 
al-two,’ 

*The same eagerness is manifested in her attempts 
to define for the sake of classification, For instance, 
some one having given her the word bachelor, she 
came te her teacher for a definition. She was taught 
that men who had wives were husbands, those who had 

none bachelors; and when asked if she understood, she 
ma ‘Man no have wife, bachelor—Tenny bachelor,’ 
referrin oan 6 old friend of hers. Being told to de- 
fine owe ot she said, ‘ Bachelor no have wife, ana 
smoke pipe.’ Thus she considered the individual 
peculiay as a specific mark of the species ‘ bachelor.’ 

“hen, in order to test her knowledge of the word, it 
was said by her teacher, ‘ Tiany has got no wife—what 
is Tinny?’ She paused, then said, *Tinny is 
wrong,’ ” 

(To be continued.} 
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